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felt.1 The Government hoped that the acceptance of their
scheme would have the effect of keeping the machinery
of Parliament unaltered and efficient for some considerable
time. In an extremely able speech, full of detail, Mr. Balfour
adduced powerful arguments to show the indefensible posi-
tion of parliamentary work. He pointed out how com-
pletely the present conditions differed from those under
which most of the rules and customs of parliamentary pro-
cedure had been originated; the surprise- he felt was not
at the necessity for changes, but that it had been found
possible for 658 members, however well disposed, to carry
on the business of the country under the old conditions.2
"With the change in the circumstances of the House, in
itself revolutionary, our rules which were originally framed
to promote a fertilising and irrigating flow of eloquence are
now, it appears, required to dam up its vast and destruc-
tive floods, and keep them within reasonable limits." The
reception given by the House to this bold plan was, on the
whole, decidedly favourable. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman,
on behalf of the Opposition, disclaimed all intention of deal-
ing with it in a party spirit, and in a long speech gave his
adhesion to most of Mr. Balfour's proposals.3 Speaking
generally, he found fault with details only, as, for instance,
the strengthening of the punishment for disorder ; he inti-
mated his doubts as to the value of the proposed division of
the sittings, and of the change from Wednesday to Friday for

1  Statistics as to the session  of  1901 show that during its course  the
Government brought in no less than twenty-one motions for change  in
the standing orders and for enlargement of their share in the time of the
House: many precious hours were thus wasted upon   procedure debates.
At the same time the closure was applied in an unprecedented way.

2  Some remarkable figures were given by Mr.  Balfour:   "In 1800 the
House sat on portions of seventy-two days.   Unfortunately the records of
Hansard  do not enable us to tell how long the sittings were.    In 1901
the House sat  115 days, and these sittings, as hon. gentlemen know to
their cost, were in many cases extremely prolonged.    In 1800 supply took
one day, in 1901  it took twenty-six days.    In 1800 not a single question
was put during the  whole session of   Parliament;   in   1901,  including
supplementary questions   .    .    .    7,180 questions were asked.   These 7,180
questions occupied 119 hours, close upon fifteen eight-hour parliamentary
days, or three weeks of Government time,"   Parliamentary Debates (101),
1352.

3  Parliamentary Debates (102), 548-563.